THE LOTTERY

be laid out in furnishing a haberdasher's shop, and that the
rest of their money should be put out to interest, till it was
wanted. ' Maurice and I can take care of the shop very well;
and we can live well enough upon what we make by it,' said
Ellen.

Mrs. Dolly opposed the idea of keeping a shop; and
observed that they should not, in that case, be gentlefolks.
Besides, she said, she was sure the people of the house she had
taken would never let it be turned into a shop.

What Mrs. Dolly had said was indeed true. When they got
to Paddington, they found that the house was by no means fit
for a shop ; and as the bargain was made for a year, and they
could not get it off their hands without considerable loss, Ellen
was forced to put off her prudent scheme. In the meantime
she determined to learn how to keep accounts properly.

There was a small garden belonging to the house, in which
George set to work; and though he could do little more than
pull up the weeds, yet this kept him out of mischief and idle-
ness ; and she sent him to a day-school, where he would learn
to read, write, and cast accounts. When he came home in the
evenings, he used to show her his copy-book, and read his
lesson, and say his spelling to her, while she was at work.
His master said it was a pleasure to teach him, he was so
eager to learn; and Ellen was glad that she had money
enough to pay for having her boy well taught. Mrs. Dolly,
all this time, was sitting and gossiping amongst her acquaint-
ance in Paddington. These acquaintance were people whom
she had seen when they visited the housekeeper in the great
family where she was laundry-maid ; and she was very proud
to show them that she was now a finer person than even
the housekeeper, who was formerly the object of her envy. She
had tea-drinking parties, and sometimes dinner parties, two
or three in a week ; and hired a footboy, and laughed at Ellen
for her low notions, and dissuaded Maurice from all industrious
schemes ; still saying to him, ' Oh, you'll have time enough to
think of going to work when you have spent all your money. *

Maurice, who had been accustomed to be at work for
several hours in the day, at first thought it would be a fine
thing to walk about, as Mrs. Dolly said, like a gentleman,
without having anything to do; but when he came to try it,
he found himself more tired by this way of life than he had